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and sensibly returning health, makes the time pass away at least unburthensome. Your advice of coquetry I cannot possibly follow, having neither inclinations nor objects for it. My study, or rather my amusement (for reading shall never be anything else to me), is the Roman History: the only history which, in my mind, one is never tired of. After the first five hundred years, there is nothing little; the fate of kingdoms depends upon every event; whereas the History of Greece is like what I imagine that of Hanover would be, for, excepting the personal characters of some great men, everything is little; their wars, and the causes of their wars, are ridiculous, and a burlesque upon great events. I have finished Suetonius, wbom I had read a great while ago and forgot, and whom I think a most impertinent credulous biographer, dwelling much upon things of no consequence, and either omitting entirely, or touching very slightly, the most material ones. I am now in the Italian translation of Dion Cassius, which I like. I have had the pleasure, too, of reading great part of your friend Cheyne's Magnum Opus. He has found out the whole secret of metaphysics, and is kind enough to communicate it to the public, under the title, indeed, of Conjectures, but he assured me as a friend, that he did that only out of modesty, for, that by the living God, he could mathematically demonstrate the truth of every conjecture, as he pretty fairly hints by the motto, which is, FeUx qui potuit rerum cognos-cere causas. He snarls louder, grins fiercer, and is more sublimely mad than when you saw him.
The last Common /Sense upon the Decemviri is a most excellent one.    The Secession should be writ up